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DIALOGUE,^. 


Mr.    Mordaunt,     Mr.     Grantley. 


Mr.  Mordaunt. 

jT  ROM  the  friendfhip  which  has  fo  long  fub- 
fifted  betwen  us,  I  am  induced,  Mr.  Grantley, 
to  take  the  liberty  of  afking  you  a  few  queftions 
relative  to  your  political  conduct ;  and  which, 
I  know,  your  candour  will  excufe.  What  were 
your  inducements  for  fubfcribing  to  the  late  A£- 
fociation  of  the  town  of  ******,  to  which  I 
faw  your  name  affixed  in  the  papers  ? 

Mr.  Grantley. — My  inducements,  Sir? 
A  defire  to  join  a  body  of  peaceable  and  fub- 
ftantial  inhabitants  and  traders  of  the  town,  in 
order  to  fecure  our  common  property  from  any 
attacks  of  lawlefs  violence,  and  the  excellent 
A  2  govern- 
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government  under  which  we  live,  from  any  of 
the  wild  fchemes  of  Republicans  and  Levellers. 
My  property,  my  good  friend,  has  coll:  me  a 
great  deal  of  time  and  pains  to  accumulate  ;  and 
I  am  not  willing  to  be  deprived  of  it,  or  that  it 
mould  be  put  to  hazard,  in  order  to  comply 
with  the  reveries,  or  to  gratify  the  willies,  of 
thofe  who  have  no  property  to  lofe. 

Mr.  Mordaunt. — I  take  it  for  granted,  my 
dear  friend,  that  your  defigns  were  good;  and 
you  were  certainly  right  to  endeavour  to  fecure 
your  property,  if  it  was  in  danger.  But  I  have 
no  conception  that  it  was  in  any  danger ;  and  it 
appears  to  me,  that  the  paper  you  ligned  was 
drawn  up  in  terms,  and  contained  fentiments, 
not  very  congenial  to  what  ufed  to  be  the  free 
fpirit  of  this  country.  No  man  is  more  an 
enemy  than  myfelf  to  any  acts  of  violence  againft 
the  peribns  or  property  of  individuals,  and  to  the 
idea  of  promoting  liberty  by  a  difregard  to  law. 
But  we  mould  remember,  that  the  fecurity  of 
property  which  has  long  obtained  in  this  country, 
nil  I  from  the  freedom  of  our  conftitution, 
and  not  from  afibciations  for  the  fupport  of  pre- 
rogative. If  out  anceftors  had  not  been  wifely 
jealous  of  authority,  and  folicitous  to  keep  it 
within   proper  bounds,   we   mould   not  at  this 

time 
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time  have  any  fecurity  either  for  our  property,  or 
for  our  perfonal  liberties. 

Mr.  Grantley. — Sir,  'the  very  title  of  bur 
AiTociation  implies,  that  we  had  not  forgotten 
the  importance  of  liberty;  for  it  is  fly  led  "  an 
"  Allbciation  fur  the  prefervation  of  Liberty  and 
"  Property." 

Mr.  Mordaunt. — I  obferved  that  it  was  fo 
fly  led,  but,  as  I  think,  with  very  little  confif- 
tency  ;  for  I  have  no  idea  of  that  fort  of  liberty, 
which  excludes  the  freedom  of  fpeaking,  and  of 
writing.  You  fay  in  your  declaration,  "  We 
"  will  exert  our  moil  diligent  endeavours 'to 
"  fupprefs  feditious  clubs,  feditious  converfa- 
"  tion,  and  feditious  publications." 

Mr.  Grantley. —  But  furely,  my  good 
friend,  Mr.  Mordaunt,  men  cannot  fairly  be 
laid  to  be  deprived  of  the  freedom  of  fpeaking, 
or  of  writing,  becauie  they  are  prohibited  from 
fpeaking  feditioufly,  from  publishing  feditious 
books,  or  from  forming  themfelves  into  fe- 
ditious clubs. 


Mr. 
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Mr.  Mord  aunt. — Sir,  the  words  sedition 
ard  seditious  are  very  vague  words,  and  of 
very  indeterminate  meaning.  There  can  be 
nothing  that  deferves  the  name  of  liberty  in  any 
country,  in  which  every  kind  of  fpeaking  or  of 
writing  is  prohibited,  that  will  be  termed  fe- 
ditious by  placemen,  penfi  oners,  courtiers,  and 
crown  lawyers.  And  every  fociety  which  can  be 
inftituted,  though  on  the  pureft  and  beft  prin- 
ciples, in  which  political  queftions  are  difcuffed, 
and  in  which  a  juft  attention  is  excited  to  the 
general  rights  of  the  community,  will  be  termed 
by  fuch  men  feditious.  If  Locke  on  Govern- 
ment, or  Sydney  on  Government,  were  new 
treatifes,  no  doubt  can  be  entertained,  but  that 
many  of  the  modern  affociators  would  confider 
them  as  feditious  publications,  and  proper  fub- 
jecls  for  profecution.  Some  of  the  affociators 
alio  profefs  themfelves  to  be  united,  not  only 
for  the  fuppreffion  of  feditious  publications; 
but  for  the  fuppreffion  of  feditious  opinions. 
But  in  a  country,  profeftedly  free,  are  opinions 
to  be  combated,  not  by  reaibn  and  argument, 
but  by  force  and  violence  ? 

Mr.  Grantley. — I  admit,  that  too  great 

reftraints  ought  not  to  be  laid  either  on  fpeaking 

or 
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or  writing.  But  can  it  be  wrong  to  put  a  (Top 
to  the  publication  of  fuch  books,  as -tend  to  fub- 
vert  all  order  and  government,  and  to  throw 
the  nation  into  a  ftate  of  anarchy  and  con- 
fufion  ? 

Mr.  Mordaunt. — I  know  not,  that  any 
fuch  books  have  been  lately  publifhed ;  but 
whatever  may  have  been  published,  the  law, 
or  what  is  called  the  law,  refpecling  libels, 
and  the  powers  veiled  in  the  crown  and 
the  crown  officers,  are  more  than  fufficient 
for  profecuting  and  punifhing,  with  great 
rigour,  all  who  can  with  the  lean:  fhadow 
of  reafon  be  denominated  libellers.  There  could 
be  no  poilible  occalion,  therefore,  for  volun- 
tary affociations  for  this  purpofe,  or  for  any 
new  methods  of  retraining  the  freedom  of  fpeak- 
ing  or  of  writing. 

Mr.  Grantley. — Sir,  it  was  the  opinion 
of  fome  of  my  friends  and  neighbours,  in  which 
I  concurred,  that  at  the  prefent  period  it  might 
be  ufeful  to  flrengthen  the  hands  of  government, 
and  to  do  what  we  could  towards  fupporting  the 
prefent  conftitution,  and  the  eftablifhed  laws  ; 
by  which  we  fuppofed  we  mould  alfo  take  the 
befl  method  of  fecuring  our  own  property. 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Mor daunt. — It  is  paying  a  bad  com- 
pliment to  the  government,  and  to  the  admini- 
flration,  to  fuppofe,  that  voluntary  arTociations 
are  neceffary  to  procure  obedience  to  the  laws, 
and  the  fecurity  of  property.  The  executive 
government  of  this  country  is  veiled  with  fuf- 
ficient  powers,  for  all  the  real  purpofes  for 
which  government  is  militated;  and  if  men  do 
not  find  their  perfons,  or  their  property,  in  a 
flate  of  fecurity,  it  is  not  from  any  want  of 
authority  in  government.  I  mufl  alfo  obferve, 
that  the  idea  of  fecuring  property,  by  an  indif- 
criminate  fupport  of  adminiilration,  is  not 
founded  on  reafon,  nor  countenanced  by  the 
evidence  of  hiflory.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  I. 
many  men  of  large  fortune  joined  the  king, 
probably  under  the  idea  of  fecuring  their  pro- 
perty, and  of  putting  a  fpeedy  termination  to 
popular  commotions.  But  the  part  they  took, 
in  the  courfe  of  the  civil  war,  deprived  them  of 
that  property,  for  the  prefervation  of  which  they 
had  been  fo  anxious.  Had  they,  on  the  con- 
trary, oppofed,  in  a  regular  and  legal  manner, 
the  arbitrary  proceedings  of  the  king,  he  muft 
have  fubmitted,  their  property  would  have 
been  fecured,  and  no  civil  war  would  have  taken 
place.     If  any   adminiflration    be   encouraged, 

by 
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by  the  fervility  and  timidity  of  perfons  of  pro- 
perty, to  engage  in  obnoxious  meafures  of  go- 
vernment, the  property  of  thefe  men  may  often 
be  endangered,  by  the  very  means  which  they 
take  to  fecure  it.  The  wifeft  mode  of  defending 
the  conftitution,  and  fecuring  property,  is 
for  men  of  fortune  to  oppofe,  in  a  legal  and  con- 
ftitutional  manner,  all  oppreffive,  unjuft,  and 
impolitic  meafures  of  government,  and  thereby 
compelling  the  perfons  in  office  to  reftrain  the 
exertions  of  prerogative  within  proper  bounds. 
A  reafonable,  moderate,  and  equitable  adminiftra- 
tion,  and  paying  a  juft  attention  to  the  real  grie- 
vances of  the  people,  is  the  beft  method  of  pre- 
ferving  the  conftitution,  and  maintaining  na- 
tional tranquillity. 

Mr.  Grantley. — I  believe,  Sir,  that  your 
obfervations  are  juft.  You  have  attended  to 
thefe  fubjecls  much  more  accurately  than  I  have 
done.  But  I  have  been  allured,  and  fo  have 
fome  of  my  brother  aftbciators,  by  men  whom 
we  fuppofed  to  be  very  refpectable,  that  the 
conftituticn  was  in  great  danger ;  that  confpi- 
racies  were  formed  againft  it ;  and  that  it  was 
neceflary,  that  all  real  friends  to  the  conftitution 
£hould  unite  in  its  fupport. 

B  Mr, 
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Mr.  Mordaunt, —  How  can  you  pofTibly 
fuppofe,  my  good  friend,  that  any  real  con- 
fpiracy  of  this  kind  can  have  been  formed, 
when,  though  it  is  now  lb  long  fince  this  report 
was  given  out,  not  a  fingle  perfon  has  been 
taken  up,  even  on  fufpicion  of  fuch  a  plot  ?  The 
late  attorney-general,  I  am  told,  condcfcended 
to  go  to  the  feffions  at  Clerkenwell,  to  plead 
againft  a  poor  bill-flicker.  Can  any  man  in  his 
fenfes  then  believe,  that,  if  any  fuch  confpiracy 
had  really  exifted,  the  vigilance  of  government 
would  not  have  difcovered  one  man,  whom  they 
might  have  had  fome  plaufible  pretence  for  ap- 
prehending ? 

Mr.  Grantley. —  Indeed,  Sir,  it  is  not 
very  probable.  I  muffc  acknowledge,  that  the 
evidence  of  the  plots  has  been  kept  a  mod  pro- 
found fecret.  But  you  mud:  admit,  that  libels 
upon  the  conftitution  have  been  circulated  about, 
and  other  publications,  calculated  to  give  the 
people  an  ill  opinion  of  government. 

Mr.  rVFoR daunt. — It  has  always  been  fup- 
pofed  in  my  time,  Mr.  Grantley,  till  very 
lately,  by  all  judicious  men,  that  the  people  of 
this  country  derived  the  moft  fignal  advantages 

from 
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from  the  freedom  of  the  prefs ;  and  that  it  was 
highly  beneficial  to  the  community,  that  the 
conduct  of  the  perfons  in  admin iftration  mould 
be  publicly  investigated.  And  as  to  the  appre- 
henfions  of  the  dangers  that  may  arife  from  what 
is  called  libelling  the  constitution,  thefe  appear 
to  me  to  be  the  idle  terrors  of  men,  who  are 
ignorant  even  of  the  firft  principles  of  civil  go- 
vernment. If  the  conftitution  be  good,  it  will 
bear  the  fulleft  and  the  freeil  investigation.  In- 
deed, the  greatest  libellers  of  the  conilitution 
are  many  of  the  afibciators ;  they  who  fuppofe, 
that  it  will  not  Stand  the  tefh  of  examination, 
and  that  it  cannot  be  fupported,  but  by  fup- 
preffing  the  freedom  of  fpeaking  and  of  writing. 
We  are  fometimes  told,  that  our  conflitution  of 
government  is  the  bed  in  the  world  ;  and  we  are 
likewife  told,  that  we  have,  befides,  a  very  ex- 
cellent administration.  If  this  be  the  cafe,  is  it 
pomble,  that  either  the  conilitution,  or  the  go- 
vernment, can  be  in  any  real  danger  from  the 
publication  of  a  few  pamphlets  ? 

Mr.  Grantley. — The  danger  cannot  pro- 
bably be  great :  but  it  is  faid,  that  there  are 
many  republicans  in  the  kingdom. 

B  z  Mr. 
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Mr.  Mordaunt. — I  have  not  heard  even  of 
one  republican  club  in  this  country,  or  of  any 
body  of  men  whatever,  who  have  aflbciated  for 
the  purpofe  of  eftablifhing  a  republic.  But 
there  may  certainly  be  fpeculative  men  in  the 
kingdom,  who  conceive,  that  a  republic  would 
be  better  than  a  limited  monarchy.  It  is  no 
crime  for  any  man  to  entertain  that  opinion,  if 
he  be  guilty  of  no  illegal  act  in  order  to  fupport 
it.  There  have  always  been  fuch  fpeculative 
"men  in  this  country,  and  there  ever  will  be  fuch 
men  in  it,  till  we  are  become  a  nation  of  Haves. 
What  the  number  of  republicans  may  be  in  the 
kingdom,  I  will  not  take  upon  me  to  determine; 
but  this  I  will  venture  to  aflert,  that  the  prefent 
meafures  of  adminiftration  are  not  calculated 
eventually  to  leffen  their  number.   v 

Mr.  Grantley. — It  is  certain,  that  there 
are  fundrv  focieties  in  the  kingdom,  the  Revo- 
lution  fociety,  the  fociety  for  Conftitutional 
Information,  and  others,  who  frequently  publifh 
votes,  and  fometimes  difperfe  publications,  that 
give  great  6  {fence  to  government,  and  to  many 
who  arc  cenfidered  as  moderate  men  -,  and  I  have 
heard  the  defigns  of  thefe  focieties  fpoken  of  as 
very  pernicious.     Indeed,  it  is  understood,  that 

men 
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men  in  power,  who  may  reafonablybe  fuppofed  to 
have  good  information,  entertained  very  ferious 
apprehenfions  refpecting  the  mifchiefs  which 
thele  ibcieties  might  probably  produce. 

Mr.  Mor daunt. —  Unprincipled  courtiers 
and  placemen,  who  fatten  on  the  plunder  of  the 
public,  are  always  alarmed  at  the  leaft  ap- 
proaches towards  a  national  reform.  A  clamour, 
therefore,  has  been  artfully  raifed,  which  has 
terrified  the  timid,  and  deceived  the  ignorant 
and  unfufpecfring.  The  prime  object  of  moll:  of 
the  foci^ties  of  which  you  fpeak,  was  to  excite 
the  attention  of  the  people  to  the  neceflity  of  a 
parliamentary  reform  -,  and  their  deiigns  were 
unqueftionably  laudable.  Thefe  focieties  were 
not  always  thought  of  fo  unfavourably  as  they 
are  at  prefent  -,  nor  were  they  regarded  as  dan- 
gerous. I  have  (ten  the  prefent  duke  of 
Richmond  both  at  the  Revolution  fcciety,  and 
at  the  fociety  for  Conftitutional  Information  ; 
he  then  appeared  to  enter  fully  into  their  views; 
and  fo  far  as  I  can  judge,  their  defigns  are  as 
upright  now  as  they  were  at  that  period. 
Sir  William  Jones,  the*  very  learned  and  ex- 
cellent judge  now  in  the  Ean:  Indies,  was  alfo 
one  of  the  members  of  the  fociety  for  Conftitu- 
tional 
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tional  Information,  and  fometimes  wrote  odes 
for  the  ufe  of  that  Society  -,  one  of  which  was 
fet  to  muiic,  and  performed  at  a  public  dinner 
of  the  lbciety.  But  at  that  time,  it  was  not 
thought  a  difcredit  to  any  man  to  be  a  friend 
to  the  rights  of  the  people ;  and  the  duke  of 
Richmond  was  not  then  mailer  of  the  ord- 
nance. 

Mr.  Grant  ley. —I  believe,  however,  Mr. 
Mordaunt,  that  when  the  duke  of  Richmond 
was  a  member  of  thofe  focieties,  they  did  not 
carry  on  any  correfpondence  with  the  French 
nation. 

Mr.  Mordaunt. — They  did  not,  Sir.  The 
French  Revolution  had  not  then  taken  place ; 
and  there  was  no  reaibn  or  opportunity  for  fuch 
a  correfpondence.  But  the  intercourfe  of  thefe 
focieties  with  the  people  of  France  has  been  no 
difcredit  to  them  ;  the  correfpendencies  of  thefe 
focieties  have  been  grofsly  and  fhamefully  mif- 
reprefented  ;  and  they  have  only  been  employed 
as  an  abfurd  pretext  to  deceive  and  to  inflame  the 
nation.  Thefe  correspondencies  were  founded 
on  principles  of  general  philanthropy ;  and  not 
the  leait  evidence  has  been  produced  of  their 
originating  in  motives  of  any  other  kind.     The 
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members  of  thefe  focieties  remembered  with  the 
apoftle,  that  God  had  macte  of  one  blood  all  na- 
tions of  men  for  to  dwell  on  all  the  face  of  the 
earth-,  and  they  wifhed,  that  the  bleffings  of 
liberty  might  be  extended  to  all  mankind.  They 
certainly  differed  materially  in  opinion  from 
many  of  the  affociators,  who  are  fo  far  from 
wifhing  that  liberty  may  be  extended  to  other 
nations,  that  they  feem  extremely  defirous  that 
it  may  be  wholly  extinguiihed  in  their  own 
country. 

Mr.  Grantley. — I  am  convinced,  that 
many  have  engaged  in  thefe  affociations  chiefly 
from  an  anxiety  for  the  fecurity  of  their  property, 
without  much  attention  to  any  other  confider- 
ations. 

Mr.  Mordaunt. — Of  this  I  have  no  doubt; 
but  the  anxiety  of  men  for  their  property  fhould 
not  make  them  regardlefs  of  their  duties,  or  their 
rights,  as  Englishmen.  The  man  who  is 
anxious  for  his  property,  and  regardlefs  of  his 
liberty,  fcarcely  deferves  even  to  breathe  the  air 
of  a  free  country.  But  with  refpect  to  attacks 
on  property,  I  know  that  property  has  been 
fhamefully  violated,  and  the  lives  of  very  re- 
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fpeclable  men  endangered,  at  Birmingham,  and 
Manchefter,  and  other  places  ;  but  I  know,  at 
the  fame  time,  that  the  actors  in  thefe  riots,  and 
the  inftigators  of  them,  thefe  violators  of  the  fe- 
curity  of  perfons  and  of  property,  were  not  thofe 
who  are  called  republicans  and  levellers,  but 
men  who  profeffed  a  very  ardent  zeal  for  the 
church  and  for  the  king;  and  every  man  knows, 
that  thefe  loyal  rioters  have  not  been  profecuted 
by  the  government  with  too  much  feverity.  I 
have  heard  of  no  riots  in  any  part  of  Eng- 
land, by  Republicans  and  Levellers.  All  the 
rioters,  who  have  lately  made  any  diftinguifhed 
figure,  were  Church  and  King  men. 

Mr.  Grantley. — One  idea  which  has  pre- 
vailed, and  which  has  contributed  to  enflame 
the  minds  of  fome  perfons,  is,  that  pains  had 
been  taken  to  propagate  among  the  common 
people  the  doctrine  of  equality;  or,  that  all 
perfons  mould  be  rendered  equal  in  point  of 
Fortune,  or  property  :  a  doctrine,  which  would 
certainly  lead  to  great  confufion,  and  to  very 
ferious  evils. 

Mr.  Mordaunt. —  The  doctrine,  of  an 
equality  of  property  has  not  been  propagated  by 

any 
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any  of  the  focieties  of  the  friends   of  liberty  in 
Great  Britain.     It  has  not  been  propagated  by 
the  Revolution  fociety,  by  the  fociety  for  Con- 
stitutional  Information,  or  by  any  of  the  fo- 
cieties for  parliamentary  reform,  or  by  any  fo- 
ciety of  the  friends  of  freedom  of  which  I  have 
ever  heard.   It  is  equally  certain,  that  it  is  neither 
advanced   nor  recommended  in  the  writings  of 
Mr.  Paine.     If  the   doctrine   has   been   at   all 
dhTeminated  among  the  people,  it  has  been  by 
thofe  truly  libellous  publications,  which  have 
been  ifTued  by  the  pretended  aflbciators  againft 
republicans  and  levellers.     In  order  to    calum- 
niate  the    real  friends   of  freedom,  they  have 
undertaken  to  refute  a  doctrine  which  no  man 
advanced  ;  and  thereby  may  have  communicated 
fome  ideas   of  an  equality  of  property  to  the 
lowefl  of  the  vulgar,  which  may  at  fome  time 
be  productive  of  mifchief.     But  it  has  been  juftly 
obferved  by  the  biihop  of  LandafT,  that  "  if  any 
"  perfons  have  been  fo  fimple  as   to  fuppofe, 
"  that  even  the   French  ever  intended  by   the 
cc  term   equality,  an  equality  of  property, 
"  they  have  been  quite  miftaken  in  their  ideas." 
This  learned  prelate  alfo  adds,  that  "  the  French 
"  never  understood  by  it,  any  thing  materially 
"  different  from  what  we  and  our  anceftors  have 
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<c  been  in  full  ponefnon  of  for  many  ages."  This 
is  probably    fpeaking     too    itrongly;    but   the 
French  certainly  meant  an  equality  of  rights, 
and  not  an  equality  of  property.  The  ideas  of  the 
popular  focieties  in  England  concerning  equa- 
lity are  perfectly  conformable  to   thofe  of  the 
duke  of  Richmond,  who  fays,  in  his  letter  to 
lieutenant-colonel  Sharman,  "  The  equal  rights 
"  of  men  to  fecurity  from  oppreflion,  and  to  the 
<f  enjoyment  of  life  and  liberty,  ftrikes    me  as 
"  perfectly  compatible  with  their  unequal  (hares 
"  of  induflry,  labour,  and  genius,  which  are  the 
"  origin  of  inequality  of  fortunes. "     Nor  do 
any  of  the  popular  focieties  carry  their  ideas  of 
the  importance,  or  extent,   of  a  parliamentary 
reform,  farther  than  that  nobleman.     He  fays, 
in  the  fame  letter  :    "  The  fubjecl:  of  a  parlia- 
"  liamentary  reform  is  that  which  of  all  others, 
"  in  my  opinion,  moft  deferves  the  attention  of 
"  the  public  ; — and,  from  every  day's  experience 
"  to  the  prefent  hour,  I  am  more  and  more  con- 
"  vinced,  that  the  reftoring  the  right  of  voting 
"  univerfally  to  every  man,  notincapacited  byna- 
"  ture  for  want  of  reafon,  or  by  law  for  the  com- 
"  miffion  of  crimes,  together  with  annual  elec- 
"  tions,  is  the  only  reform  that  can  be  eifectual 
'•  and    permanent."     The   fame  noble   writer 
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likewife  fays  in  that  letter,  after  flating  that  no 
effectual  reform  was  to  be  expected  from  the 
houfe  of  commons  themfelves,  "  It  is  from 
u  the  people  at  large  that  I  expect  any  good." 

Mr.  Grantley. —  Befides  the  particular 
doctrine  of  equality,  I  have  heard  much  faid  con- 
cerning the  diligence,  with  which  French  prin- 
ciples in  general  have  been  propagated  in  this 
country,  as  well  as  in  others;  and  the  danger 
of  the  contagion  of  thofe  principles  has  been 
ftrongly  urged. 

Mr.  Mordaunt. —  But  what  are  thefe 
French  principles,  concerning  which  fo  much 
alarm  has  been  fpread  ?  Before  we  join  in  abu- 
fing  French  principles,  thefe  principles  fhould 
be  more  diftinctly  fpecified.  What  are  called 
French  principles  appear  manifeftly  to  have  had 
their  origin  in  England ;  and  to  be  the  fame 
which  have  been  advanced  by  fome  of  the  belt 
and  ablelt  of  the  Engliili  writers.  The  French 
nation  has  maintained,  that  "  All  men  are 
born,  and  remain,  free  and  equal  in  rights ; 
that  focial  diflinctions  cannot  be  founded  but 
on  common  utility;  that  the  end  of  all  political 
diftinctions  is  the  prefervation  of  the  natural 
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and  imprefcriptible  rights  of  man  ;  that  thefe 
rights  are  liberty,  property,  fecurity,  and  refif- 
tance  againft,  oppreffion ;  that  the  principle  of 
Sovereignty  refides  effentially  in  the  nation,  or 
people  at  large;  and  that  no  body  of  men,  nor 
any  individual,  can  eXercife  an  authority  that 
does  .  not  emanate  exprefsly  from  that  fource." 
Thefe  are  the  principles  which  appear  to  have 
given  fo  much  offence  to  the  German  defpots  : 
but  in  what  refpecl  do  they  differ  from  the  prin- 
ciples of  Sydney  and  of  Locke  ?  Sydney 
has  proved,  that  "  all  juft  magiftratical  power 
is  from  the  people  ;  and  that  liberty  is  the  right 
of  all  mankind:"  and  Locke  maintains,  that 
"  all  legitimate  government  is  derived  from  the 
confent  of  the  people ;  that  men  are  naturally 
equal,  and  that  no  one  has  a  right  to  injure 
another  in  his  life,  health,  liberty,  or  poffef- 
fions ;  that  no  man  in  civil  fociety  ought  to  be 
fubject  to  the  arbitrary  will  of  others,  but  only 
to  known  and  eftablifhed  laws,  made  by  general 
confent  for  the  common. benefit ;  that  no  taxes 
are  to  be  levied  on  the  people,  without  the 
confent  of  the  majority,  given  by  themfelves, 
or  by  their  deputies ;  that  kings  and  princes, 
magistrates  and  rulers  of  every  clafs,  have  no 
juft  authority  but  what  is  delegated  to  them  by 
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the  people;  and  which,  when  not  employed 
for  their  benefit,  the  people  have  always  a  right 
to  refume,  in  whatever  hands  it  may  be  placed." 
The  French  principles  have  been  affigncd  as  a 
reafon  for  engaging  in  a  war  with  France ;  but 
are  we  to  carry  on  a  war  againft  France,  to 
eradicate  fuch  principles  as  thefe,  to  eradicate 
the  principles  of  Sydney  and  of  Locke  ?  Of 
all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  are  the  people  of 
England  to  be  felected,  to  engage  in  a  crufade, 
to  prevent  the  propagation  of  the  principles  of 
liberty  ? 

Mr.  Grantley. — Whatever  the  principles 
may  be,  which  have  been  propagated  in  France, 
it  cannot  be  queftioned,  but  that  many  acts  of 
violence  and  cruelty  have  been  perpetrated  in 
that  country  fince  the  revolution. 

Mr.  Mordaunt. — As  to  the  acts  of  cruelty, 
violence,  or  injulrice,  which  may  have  been 
committed  in  France  fince  the  revolution,  that 
fome  fuch  fcenes  mould  have  taken  place  can  be 
a  fubject  of  furprife  to  no  man,  who  has  any 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  or  acquaintance 
with  the  hiftory  of  the  world.  It  could  not  be 
expected,  that  fo  enormous  a  fyftem  of  civil, 
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ecclefiaftical,  and  ariftocratical  tyranny,  as  that 
of  which  the  old  government  was  compofed, 
could  be  fo  completely  overturned,  without 
very  violent  convulfions.  It  mull:  alfo  be  re- 
membered, that  the  formation  and  eftablifhment 
of  a  new  fyftem  of  government,  fo  as  to  give 
complete  fatisfaction  to  twenty-five  millions  of 
people,  muft  be  a  work  of  extreme  difficulty. 
And  even  the  beft  and  the  wifeft  men,  engaged  in 
fo  arduous  a  work,  would  often  find  their  efforts 
embarrafied,  or  fruftrated,  by  the  intrigues,  am- 
bition, or  perverfity,  of  fuch  evil-minded  or 
abfurd  men,  as  are  to  be  found  in  every  country 
under  heaven.  It  will  undoubtedly  be  a  very 
defirable  thing  to  fee  tranquillity  eftablifhed  in 
France  ;  but  the  German  defpots,  who  entered 
that  country  with  their  numerous  and  mercenary 
armies,  had  certainly  no  defign  to  communicate 
to  the  French  nation  a  happy  mixture  of  liberty 
and  law  $  nor  was  the  tyrannical,  infolent,  and 
favage  manifeilo  of  the  duke  of  Brunfwick, 
well  adapted  to  that  end. 

Mr.  Grantley. —  But  what,  Mr.  Mor- 
daunt,  have  you  to  fay,  with  refpect  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  French  put  their  late  king 
to  death,  who  was  certainly  not  one  of  the 
wor/l  princes  of  the  Bourbon  race  ? 
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Mr.  Mor daunt. — Whether  Louis  XVL 
the  late  king  of  France,  was  put  to  death 
juflly,  or  unjuftly,  is  a  matter  in  which  the 
people  of  England  have  very  little  concern,  and 
which  can  undoubtedly  afford  no  proper  ground 
for  any  war  with  the  French  nation.  This  is 
admitted  even  by  Mr.  Pitt  himfelf.  When 
Charles  I.  was  executed  before  the  front  of  his 
own  palace,  France  did  not  go  to  war  with 
England  on  that  account,  though  Charles's 
queen  was  a  French  princefs.  No  nation  can 
ever  have  a  right  to  dictate  to  other  nations, 
what  fhall  be  their  mode  of  government,  or 
what  their  conduct  to  their  princes.  This  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  unqueftionable,  and  to  be  a 
part  of  the  law  of  nations ;  though  it  may  porH- 
bly  be  difputed  by  Mr.  Burke.  For,  before  the 
execution  of  Louis,  that  gentleman  declared, 
that  "  he  thought  the  king  of  France  to  be  as 
"  much  an  object  both  of  policy  and  of  compaf- 
"  lion  as  the  grand  feignior,  or  his  ilates." 
And,  perhaps,  if  the  Turkifh  nation  had  taken 
it  into  their  heads  to  depofe,  or  behead  the 
grand  feignior,  and  to  abolifh  "the  excellent 
fyftem  of  government  which  prevails  in  Turkey, 
Mr.  Burke  might  have  thought  it  a  juft  fubject 
of  very  pathetic  lamentation;  and  might  have 
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been  of  opinion,  that  it  was  a  proper  thing  to 
fend  an  Englifh  fleet  and  army  to  Conftantinople, 
to  correct  the  feditious  ideas  which  the  Turks 
began  to  adopt;,  and  to  lead  them  to  a  due  fub- 
miffion  to  their  lawful  and  eflablifhed  govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  Grantley. —  Mr.  Burke's  ideas  of 
kings,  and  of  courts,  were  not,  I  think,  always 
fo  reverential  as  they  are  at  prefent. 

Mr.  Mordaunt. — -By  no  means.  He  for- 
merly fpoke  of  kings  as  naturally  lovers  of  low 
company,  which  was  not  placing  them  in  a 
light  the  moft  refpectable ;  and,  in  1780,  he 
told  the  citizens  of  Briftol,  that  it  was  at  that 
time  "  the  plan  of  the  court  to  make  its  fervants 
"  (that  is,  the  miniftry)  iniigniflcant  j"  though 
he  obferved,  that  "  among  the  frolics  of  the 
*'  court,  it  might  at  length  take  that  of  attend- 
".  ing  to  its  buiinefs."  He  alfo  told  them,  that 
if  the  people  chofe  their  reprefentatives  on  the 
fame  principles  with  which  the  court  chofe  its 
minifters,  there  would  be  no  hopes  of  fafety  for 
the  ftate.  "  If  the  people,"  faid  he,  "  mould 
*'  choofe  their  fervants  on  the  fame  principles  of 
"  mere  obfequioufnefs,  and  flexibility,  and  total 
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"  vacancy  or  indifference  of  opinion  in  all  public 
"  matters,  then  no  part  of  the  ftate  will  be 
"  found  •,  and  it  will  be  in  vain  to  think  of 
"  faving  it." 

Mr.  Grantley.— Thefe  compliments  to 
the  court  were  certainly  not  of  the  moft  flattering 
kind;  but,  to  leave  Mr.  Burke,  I  have  met 
with  fome  perfons  who  confider  the  conduct  of 
the  French  in  Germany,  and  in  Flanders,  as 
very  indefenfible.  Not  content  with  eftab- 
lifhing  a  republic  in  their  own  country,  they 
have  endeavoured  to  propagate  principles  of  go- 
vernment fimilar  to  their  own  in  the  dominions 
of  foreign  princes. 

Mr.  Mordaunt.— But,  my  dear  Sir,  it 
mull  be  remembered,  that  the  countries  into 
which  the  French  entered,  previoufly  to  the 
declaration  of  war  againft  England  and  Holland, 
were  the  territories  of  princes  who  had  entered 
France  with  fire  and  fword ;  and  that,  in  perfed 
conformity  to  the  laws  of  war,  they  had  an  un- 
doubted right  to  attack  the  dominions  of  thefe 
princes.  The  invafion  of  France  by  the  Auf- 
trians  and  Pruffians  was  repugnant  to  every 
principle  of  juftice  and  the  law  of  nations ;  and, 
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when  the  French  had  driven  them  out  of  their- 
own  dominions,  they  had  an  inconteftable  right, 
according   to    the    rules   of  war,  to   enter   the 
Auftrian   or   Pruffian   dominions,  and,  if  they- 
could  make  themfelves  matters  of  them,  or  of 
any  part  of  them,  to  treat  the   inhabitants  as 
conquered   enemies.     But    what  has  fo   much 
exafperated   the  German  defpots  has  been,  that 
the  French,  not  content  with  defeating  the  princes 
by  whom  they  have  been  attacked,  have  been 
folicitous  to  communicate  liberty  to  their  fubjects. 
This   is  confidered  as  an  inexpiable  crime;  but 
it  might  be  prefumed,  that  it  would  not  have 
excited  any  great  indignation  in  Englishmen. 

Mr.  Grantley.— It  has  been  afTerted,  that 
the  French  have  fent  over  agents,  in  order  to 
excite  tumults  and  rebellion  in  Great  Britain. 

Mr.  Mordaunt.— Yes,  I  know  that  it  has 
been  faid,  in  an  advertifement  of  one  of  theaiToci- 
ations,  and  I  think  the  worft  and  the  moft  un- 
constitutional of  ail  the  aflbciations,  that  "  the. 
'  ermilaries  of  France  were  very  numerous,  and 
"  active  to  feduce  the  people  of  this  country, 
\  andtoexcitethemtoinfurredtion."  But,  from 
the  bed  information  which  I  can. colled  upon 
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the  fubjed:,  I  am  convinced,  that  this  is  a 
groundlefs  aflertion ;  and,  indeed,  not  the  lead 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  fuch  emiflaries 
in  this  country  has  ever  been  produced. 

Mr.  Grantley. — It  mufl  be  acknowledged, 
that  thefe  French  agents  have  kept  themfelves 
in  a  ftate  of  great  privacy;  for  I  have  never  met 
with  one  of  them  myfelf,  nor  do  I  know  of  any 
man  who  has. 

Mr.  Mor daunt. — Whatever  our  fentiments 
may  be,  concerning  the  late  tranfadlions  in 
France,  and  the  circumftances  attending  the 
Revolution  in  that  country,  there  cannot  furely 
be  any  very  good  reafon,  why  Englishmen 
ihould  difcover  fo  much  alacrity,  as  many  of 
the  aflbciators  feem  to  do,  in  furrendering  up 
fome  of  their  mod  important  rights.  For  the 
people  of  England  to  be  forming  aifociations,  in 
every  part  of  the  kingdom,  to  deflroy  the 
freedom  of  the  prefs,  and  freedom  of  fpeech, 
appears  to  me  to  be  very  much  like  the  inhabi- 
tants of  a  country  confederating  together,  in 
order  to  enflave  themfelves  :  which  is  a  thing 
fomewhat  new  in  the  hiftory  of  mankind. 
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Mr.  Grant  ley. — Though  there  may  be 
improprieties  in  the  declarations  of  fome  of  the 
aiTociators,  it  cannot  be  fuppofed,  that  the  gene- 
rality of  thofe,  who  have  joined  in  thefe  affo- 
ciations,  have  any  defign  to  deftroy  their  own 
liberties. 

Mr.  Mordaunt. — Whatever^  their  inten- 
tions may  be,  many  of  their  declarations  are 
extremely  hoftile  to  the  freedom  of  the  prefs, 
and  to  freedom  of  fpeech,  and  are  fuch  as  could 
never  have  been  expected  to  appear  in  a  free 
country.  I  have  copied  out  fome  of  the  refo- 
lutions  of  different  bodies  of  aiTociators ;  and, 
among  others,  I  find  that  the  worthy  inhabitants 
of  Bafingitoke,  in  Hampshire,  have  refolved, 
"  That  it  is  highly  expedient  to  caution  all 
"  inn-keepers,  and  victuallers,  not  to  permit 
"  any  feditious  publications  to  be  read,  or 
"  debated,  in  their  refpedtive  houfes."  To 
a  foreigner,  who  mould  read  this  advertifement, 
it  would  appear  fomewhat  extraordinary,  that, 
in  England,  which  formerly  was  celebrated  as  a 
country  diftingui fried  for  its  liberty,  common 
publicans  lhould  be  inverted  with  a  power  of 
dictating  to  their  customers  what  books  they 
mould  read,  and  about  what  they  mould  debate, 
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and  be  fuppofed  proper  perfons  to  determine 
what  books  were,  or  were  not  feditious. 
Dr.  Sacheverel],  bimop  Atterbury,  the  advo- 
cates of  the  houfe  of  Stuart,  and  the  old  Tories, 
would  have  been  afhamed  of  propofing  what  is 
done  by  the  modern  afTociators  under  a  prince  of 
the  houfe  of  Brunfwick.  The  inhabitants  of 
Market  Drayton,  in  the  county  of  Salop,  fay, 
<c  We  will  be  vigilant  in  the  detection,  and 
"  zealous  in  the  profecution  of  all  fuch  perfons, 
"  as  may  attempt  to  alienate  the  affections  of  the 
"  people  from  the  eflablifhed  constitution,  either 
"  by  the  circulation  of  difaffected  publications, 
"  feditious  converfation,  or  any  other  illegal 
"  means  whatfoever."  The  honeft  afTociators 
of  Tring,  in  Hertfordfhire,  declare,  that  they 
are  warm  friends  to  the  liberty  of  the  prefs,  and 
to  freedom  of  opinions;  but  they  afterwards  add, 
with  admirable  confiltency,  "  We  will  exert 
"  ourfelves  collectively,  and  individually,  to 
"  difcover  the  authors,  publifhers,  and  dif- 
"  tributors  of  feditious  and  inflammatory  wri- 
"  tings."  Can  there  be  any  thing  like  the 
liberty  of  the  prefs  in  this  country,  if  the  inha- 
bitants of  every  parifh  are  to  be  formed  into 
committees  of  accufation  againft  libellers,  or 
thofe  who  may  be  termed  fuch  by  the  tools  of 
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power  ?   But  the  men  of  Tring   alfo  refolved, 
that  it  fhould  be  "  forcibly  recommended"  to  all 
inn-keepers,  and  victuallers,  in  that  parifh,  not 
to  permit  any  feditious  and  treafonable  language 
to   be    uttered,  or  any  inflammatory   writings 
to  be  read  in  their  houfes.     If  any   man  in  an 
inn,  or  tavern,  were  to  read  fome  of  Mr.  Burke's 
fpeeches,  or  to  ufe  fuch  language  as  the  duke  of 
Richmond  and  Mr.  Pitt  did  formerly  about  a 
reform  in  parliament,  or  Mr.  Burke  about  kings 
and   courts,  would   not  fuch  reading,  or  fuch 
language,  be  deemed  feditious,  or  as  tending  to 
fedition?  And  yet  our  laws  have  given  no  pe- 
culiar   privilege     to    thefe    gentlemen,    to  ufe 
language    that   is   unlawful   to  other  men  j  at 
leaft,  not  out  of  parliament. 

Mr.  Grantley. — I  obferve,  that  you  re- 
peatedly quote  and  refer  to  Mr.  Burke ;  though 
I  fhould  fuppofe  that  gentleman  could  hardly  be 
one  of  your  favourite  authors. 

Mr.  Mordaunt. — Sir,  I  have  been  a  dili- 
gent reader  of  the  writings  of  Mr.  Burke;  though 
I  am  often  puzzled,  as  his  friends,  as  well  as 
himfelf,  mull  alfo  be,  to  reconcile  his  old 
politics  with  his  new.     But  in  his  old  fpeeches 
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and  writings,  a  mixture  frequently  appeared  o£ 
eloquence  and  reafon ;  though  in  his  oratorical 
and  literary  efforts,  for  fome  time  pad,  the 
latter  ingredient  feems  to  have  been  almofl: 
wholly  omitted.  But,  to  return  to  the  affoci- 
ators.  The  inhabitants  of  St.  Sepulchre's,  Lon- 
don, have  refolved,  "  That  it  fhould  be  ear- 
"  neftly  recommended  to  all  perfons  keeping' 
"  inns,  taverns,  coffee  and  public  houfes,  within 
"  that  parifh,  to  difcourage,  to  the  utmoft  of 
"  their  power,  every  feditious  meeting,  club, 
"  or  inflammatory  difcourfe,  at  their  refpeclive 
"  houfes,  tending  to  fubvert  the  public  peace." 
The  worfhipful  fociety  of  inn-keepers,  vintners, 
and  victuallers  of  Briftol,  have  alfo  declared, 
not  only  that  they  will,  to  the  utmoft  of  their 
power,  fupprefs  any  inflammatory  writings,  and 
ufe  every  endeavour  to  bring  the  authors  to 
juftice,  but  that  they  would  ((  mutually  agree 
"  to  difclofe,  and  make  known,  any  trealbn- 
••  able  or  feditious  expreiilons  which  might  come 
"  to  their  knowledge,  in  order  that  the  guilty 
"  perfons  might  receive  due  punimment/' 
Similar  declarations  have  been  made  in  other 
places :  but,  Sir,  at  a  time,  when  Englishmen 
had  the  feelings  of  free  men,  no  man  of  the 
leafl  fpirit  would  have  entered  the  houfe  of  a 
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publican,  who  had  figned  fuch  a  declaration,  or 
entered  into  fuch  an  affociation.  Not  only  land- 
lord s,  but  female  publicans,  are  raifed  to  the 
office  of  cenfors  of  clubs,  fuperintendants  of  the 
converfation  of  men,  and  regulators  of  the 
proper  boundaries  of  political  difcuffion.  Some 
of  the  worthy  aflbciators  of  the  county  of  Suffolk 
have  refolved,  that  they  "  would  point  out 
"  every  publican  within  their  refpective  parifhes, 
*'  as  unfit  to  retain  a  licence,  who  did  not  exert 
"  him  or  herfelf  to  preferve  good  order,  and  to 
"  prevent  meetings  or  clubs,  in  which  feditious 
"  or  treafonable  fubjects  are  agitated,  being  held 
"  at  his  or  her  houfe." 

Mr.  Grantley, — Truly,  fome  of  thefe 
things  are  too  ridiculous.  But,  when  men  are 
in  a  great  tremor,  as  was  the  cafe  with  many  of 
my  brother  arlociators,  their  conduct  cannot 
be  expected  to  be  in  perfect  conformity  with 
reafon. 

Mr.  Mordaunt. — If  the  ideas  of  many  of 
thefe  aflbciators  were  to  prevail,  a  man  would 
go  to  Spain  or  Portugal,  or  even  to  Turkey  or 
Morocco,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  liberty, 
and  the  pleafures  of  free  converfation.     At  all 
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events,  a  man,  who  loved  liberty,  would  change 
much  for  the  better,  by  going  from  London  to 
Berlin;  where,  though  an  highly  military  and 
defpotic  government  is  eftabliihed,  the  people 
are  not  deprived  of  the  freedom  of  converfaaon. 
It  appears  to  me,  that  if  any  affociations  are  ne- 
ceffaryin  this  country,  the  affociations  wanted  are, 
not  affociations  for  the  fupport  of  prerogative,  but 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  rights  of  the  people. 
The  affociators,  and  thofe  who  have  acted  in 
concert  with  them,  have  endeavoured  to  fupprefs 
all  freedom  of  political  difcuffion.  It  is  well 
known,  that  a  municipal  magiftrate  has  forcibly 
fuppreffed  a  fociety,  meeting  for  the  purpofe  of 
political  debate.  But,  in  former  times,  fuch 
conduct,  in  a  magiftrate  in  the  fame  (ituation, 
would  not  have  been  endured.  When  alderman 
Harlev  was  lord-mayor  of  London,  any  man 
poflefled  of  that  office  would  have  paffed  his 
time  in  the  metropolis  very  unpleafantly,  if  he 
had  attempted  to  fupprefs  the  various  public 
debating  focieties  which  then  fubiiiied.  It 
was  not  then  thought  a  crime  for  men,  old 
or  young,  publickly  to-  deliver  their  fentiments 
concerning  the  balance. of  Europe;  and,  in- 
deed,  the  criminality  of  political  difcuffion,  in 
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the  city   of  London,  feems  to  be  quite  a  new 
difcovery. 

Mr.  Grantley. — Sir,  there  have  been  great 
changes  in  the  minds  of  men,  fince  the  period 
to  which  you  refer. 

Mr.  Mordaunt. — Yes,  there  have  been 
great  changes.  We  have  feen  corporations,  who 
ufed  to  go  '  up  to  the  throne  with  the  language 
of  free  men,  fince  approach  it  with  language 
little  better  than  that  of  flaves  and  fycophants  : 
and,  among  the  novelties  of  the  age,  it  is  not 
one  of  the  leaft  edifying,  to  fee  Mr.  Alderman 
Wilkes  at  the  head  of  an  ailbciation  for  the  fup- 
premon  of  feditious  libels.  But  as  to  the  aflb- 
ciators,  fome  of  them,  under  the  pretence  of 
fupporting  law  and  the  conftitution,  have  been 
guilty  of  acts  of  grofs  and  fhameful  oppreffion. 
But  the  perfons,  whom  they  have  chiefly  injured, 
have  been  men  in  narrow  circumftances,  and 
who,  having  little  property,  were  incapable  of 
procuring  the  protection  of  the  law ;  which, 
whatever  may  be  faid  of  its  excellency,  and  of 
that  of  our  conftitution,  every  man  who  has 
the  lean:  knowledge  of  the  world  muft  be  con- 
vinced, is  not  the  fame  for  the  rich  and  for  the 
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poor.  Some  of  the  aflbciators  alfo  encourage 
private  and  anonymous  information,  and  con- 
duct themfelves  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  no  man, 
who  has  any  pretenfions  to  the  character  of  a 
gentleman,  or  a  man  of  honour,  ought  to  be 
prefent  at  any  fuch  alTociations. 

Mr.  Grantley.— In  the  former  part  of 
our  converfation,  Mr.  Mordaunt,  you  dif- 
covered  much  diflike  at  our  being  engaged  in  a 
war  with  France  :  but  you  mould  remember, 
that  the  French  firft  declared  war  againft  Eng- 
land. 

Mr.  Mordaunt.— They  certainly  did.    But 
were  not  the  meafures,  adopted  by  the  Britifh 
miniftry,  naturally  calculated  to  produce  fuch  an 
event  ?  How  were  the  French  to  continue  in  a 
ftate  of  peace  with  a  nation,  or  an  adminiftration, 
who  would  not  treat  with  their  ambaffador,  or 
epter  into  any  negociation  with  him;  and  by 
which  he  was  fent  out  of  the  kingdom  difref- 
peafully  and  precipitately?  When  M.  Chauvelin 
was  ordered  to  quit  the  kingdom  in  eight  days, 
was  not  then  war  virtually  declared  by  the  court 
of  England  ?   I  have  never  yet  been  able  to  learn, 
that,  previouily  to  the  time  when  that  minifter 
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was  ordered  to  leave  this  country,  the  Britlfh 
nation  had  received  either  injury  or  infult  from 
the  republic  of  France.  As  to  the  objection 
ftarted  againft  acknowledging  M.  Chauvelin  as 
a  minifter,  becaufe  he  did  not  receive  his  creden- 
tials from  a  king,  but  from  a  great  nation,  this 
is  an  objection  fuited  only  to  the  understandings 
of  the  lords  of  the  bed-chamber,  and  the  maids 
of  honour.  Men  of  fenfe  and  fpirit,  not  ren- 
dered fervile  by  court  connexions,  mull  reject  it 
with  difdain. 

Mr.  Grant  ley. — It  was  peremptorily  a& 
ferted  by  the  minifters  in  parliament,  that  a 
Uriel  neutrality  refpecting  France  had  been  ob- 
ferved  by  the  court  of  Gieat  Britain. 

Mr.  Mordaunt. — It  was  foafTerted;  but 
when  we  examine  into  the  facts,  do  we  End 
that  this  neutrality  was  really  adhered  to  ?  Was 
not  the  exportation  of  corn  to  France  prohibited, 
though  it  was  permitted  to  other  countries  ?  In 
the  fituation  in  which  France  was  then  known 
to  be,  was  not  this  an  act  eminently  hoftile  ? 
And  was  not  the  Alien  bill  a  clear  violation  of  the 
Commercial  treaty  with   Fiance,    though  that 
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treaty  was  manifeftly  and  highly  beneficial  to 
this  country  ? 

Mr.  Grantley. — Much  has  been  faid  con- 
cerning the  attempt  of  the  French  to  open  the 
navigation  of  the  Scheldt ;  and,  as  the  Dutch 
are  our  allies,  it  has  been  thought,  that  this 
alone  was  a  fufficient  ground  for  engaging  in  a 
war  with  France. 

Mr.  MoRDAUNT.-^It  could  not  poffibly  be 
a  proper  ground  of  war,  becaufe  it  was  admitted 
even  by  Mr.  Pitt  himfelf,  that  the  States  General 
of  the  United  Provinces,  who  only  could  be 
aggrieved  by  opening  the  navigation  of  the 
Scheldt,  had  made  no  requifition  on  this  fubject 
to  the  court  of  England.  The  opening  of  the 
Scheldt  was  in  no  refpect  likely  to  be  injurious  to 
Great  Britain.  On  the  contrary,  there  was 
ftrong  reafon  to  believe,  that  it  would  have  been 
highly  beneficial  to  our  trade  and  manufactures. 
Was  England  then  to  be  involved  in  a  war  with 
the  French  nation,  becaufe  they  had  "  procured 
"  for  a  people  the  ufe  of  a  river  that  gave  them 
"  a  free  communication  with  the  ocean,  and 
"  opened  even  to  the  Englifh  a  more  direct 
"  mode  of  communication  with  the  Belgic  pro- 
f  yjnces  ?" 
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Mr.  Grant  ley. — Well,  Sir,  but  the  war, 
whether  properly,  or  other  wife,  is  now  com- 
menced; and  it  has  been  faid,  that  "  when 
"  once  our  country  is  engaged  in  a  war,  all 
"  questions  relating  to  the  neceflity,  or  pro- 
"  priety,  of  entering  upon  it,  ought  to  be  fuf- 
"  pended  till  its  conclufion." 

Mr.  Mor daunt. — I  am,  Sir,  by  no  means 
of  that  opinion.  If  a  nation  has  entered  into  a 
war  unjuftly,  or  with  too  much  precipitation, 
they  cannot  be  too  folicitous  to  bring  about  its 
termination.  Surely,  the  lives  of  human  crea- 
tures are  worthy  of  fome  attention,  perhaps 
of  as  much  attention  as  the  reputation  of 
ministers  of  ftate.  Though  a  war  be  com- 
menced, yet  as  the  reprefentatives  of  the 
people  have  a  right,  fo  the  people  at  large  have 
alfo  a  right,  to  examine,  whether  there  was 
fufficient  caufe  for  the  war,  and  whether  proper 
meafures  were  adopted  by  the  miniftry  for  its 
prevention  ?  A  nation  mufl  be  enflaved  indeed, 
who  are  not  permitted  to  exprefs  their  deiires  to 
be  delivered  from  the  calaznities  of  war,  if  they 
believe,  that  the  continuance  of  war  will  not 
promote  either  the  intereft,  or  the  honour  of 
their  country. 
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Mr.  Grantley. — It  muft  at  leaft  be  ad- 
mitted, that,  by  the  conftitution,  declaring 
war,  and  making  peace,  are  a  part  of  the  royal 
prerogative. 

Mr.  Mo r daunt. — By  the  prefent  conftitu- 
tion, the  power  of  making  war  or  peace  is  un- 
doubtedly vefted  in  the  king.  But  the  prero- 
gatives of  the  king  were  conferred  on  him  for 
the  benefit  of  the  nation,  and  they  are  to  be 
exercifed  for  the  advantage  of  the  people,  and 
not  to  their  detriment;  and  they  have  always  a 
right  to  inquire,  whether  the  royal  prerogatives 
are  fo  exercifed. 

Mr.  Grantley. — But  what  could  induce 
the  mini/try  to  engage  in  a  war,  or  the  parlia- 
ment to  concur  in  it,  if  there  was  any  reafon  to 
believe,  that  it  would  be  eventually  injurious  to 
the  nation  ? 

Mr.  Mordaunt. — It  is  often  difficult,  Sir, 
to  penetrate  the  real  motives  and  defigns  of 
minifters  and  courts.  We  mull  not  fuppofc, 
that  administration,  or  the  parliament,  have 
been  induced  to  engage  in  any  meafures  per- 
nicious to  the  nation,  by  *'  that  glaring  and 
"  dazzling  influence  at  which  the  eyes  cf  eagles 
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"  have  blenched/'  to  adopt  the  luxuriant  language 
of  Mr.  Burke.  But  we  may  be  permitted  toafk, 
whether  it  is  a  thing  totally  new,  and  abfolutely 
impoflible,  for  the  miniftry,  and  eyen  the  par- 
liament of  England,  to  be  engaged  in  meafures 
unfavourable  to  the  real  interefts  of  the  people  ? 
Does  not  the  American  war  afford  deinonftrative 
evidence  of  the  poflibility  of  fuch  an  event  ? 
What  high  language  was  arTumed  in  parliament, 
early  in  the  contefl  between  Great  Britain  and 
the  colonies  ?  One  of  the  miniiters,  ftanding  in 
his  place,  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  would  not 
"  deign  to  inquire  where  a  Congrefs  of  vagrants 
"  was  to  be  found."  What  was  the  refult  ? 
"  I  conceal,"  fays  Mr.  Burke,  "  the  ridiculous 
"  figure  of  parliament,  hurling  its  thunders  at 
"  the  gigantic  rebellion  of  America  -}  and  then, 
*'  five  days  after,  proftrate  at  the  feet  of  thofe 
"  afiemblies  we  affected  to  defpife  ;  begging 
"  them,  by  the  intervention  of  our  minilterial 
«'  fureties,  to  receive  our  fubmifiion ;  and 
"  heartily  promifing  amendment."  And,  in 
another  fpeech,  the  fame  gentleman  fays,  "  Wc 
"  fent  out  a  folemn  embafiy  acrofs  the  Atlantic 
"  ocean,  to  lay  the  crown,  the  peerage,  the 
V  commons  of  Great  Britain,  at  the  feet  of  the 
"  American  congrefs."  Thefe  things  mew, 
that  neither  miniftries,  nor  parliaments,  are  in- 
fallible. 
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fallible.  And  as  to  the  war  now  entered  into 
with  France,  I  could  have  wifried,  that  the 
caufes  and  reafons  of  that  war  had  beSn  ren- 
dered more  obvious  to  common  and  vulgar 
understandings.  For  however  highly  we  may 
eftimate  the  wifdom  of  parliament,  plain  men, 
who  are  fomewhat  in  the  habit  of  exercifing 
their  understandings,  will  wifh  to  know,  for 
what  reafon  they  are  to  pay  new  and  accumulated 
taxes  -,  and  will  be  led  to  inquire,  whether  our 
war  with  France  be  founded  on  juftice,  or 
policy;  and  whether  the  object  of  it  be  to  eftab- 
lifh  the  claims  of  foreign  defpots,  and  to  enforce 
the  doctrines  of  tyranny  ? 

Mr.  Grantley. — I  confefs,  Sir,  to  fpeak 
candidly,  that  however  ready  J  might  be  to 
concur  in  the  affociations,  from  the  idea  of 
fecuring  my  own  property,  I  could  never  very 
clearly  difcern  the  reafons,  or  the  neceflity,  for 
a  war  with  France.  Without,  however,  being 
fully  convinced  of  the  propriety  of  the  meafure, 
I  attended  to  the  arguments  that  were  urged  in 
its  fupport ;  and  was  willing  to  give  as  much 
credit  as  I  could  to  the  rectitude  of  the  views 
of  the  miniftry,  and  to  the  wifdom  of  their  ad- 
ministration. 
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Mr.  Mor daunt. — Few  things,    I    think, 
are   more  evident,    than  that  a   nation   over- 
whelmed with  debts  and  taxes,  as  Great  Britain 
now  is,  ought  to  engage  in  no  war  but  in  a  cafe 
of  extreme  neceflity.     Johnfon  fays,    "  As  war 
'  is  the  laft  of  remedies,  cuntla  prius  tentanda, 
1  all  lawful  expedients  muft  be  ufed  to  avoid  it. 
'  As  war  is  the  extremity  of  evil,  it  is  furely 
e  the  duty  of  thole,  whofe  ftation  intrufts  them 
1  with  the  care  of  nations,  to  divert  it  from  their 
'  charge."     It    feems    extraordinary,    that    a 
nation  mould  be  fo  injured  as  to  have  occafion  to 
go  to  war,  and  yet  no  man  be  able  to  give  a  clear 
account  of  what  the  injury  is.     I  know,  from 
the  moft   authentic   information,    that,  before 
the  war,    the    French  were    more  defirous  of 
being    at  peace  with  the  people   of  England, 
than  with  any  other  nation.     They  were  fo  far 
from  being  inclined    to   treat  the   Englifh  in- 
jurioufly,  that  if  any  man  in  France  were  known 
to   be   an    Englishman,    he   was   treated  with 
refpect  merely  on  that  account.     As  the  French 
nation  were  ftruggling  for  their  liberties,  they 
expe&ed  no  countenance  or  fupport  from  the 
delpots  of  Europe.     But  they  naturally  thought, 
that  a  brave  and  free  nation,  like  that  of  Eng- 
land.,' who   had   often  ardently   contended  for 
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their  own  liberties,  would  view  with  efteem  and 
approbation  another  nation,  exerting  every  nerve 
in  the  fame  noble  cauie ;  and  they  hoped,  that 
this  efteem  and  approbation  would  not  have 
been  withdrawn,  on  account  of  thofe  irregu- 
larities of  conduct  in  a  part  of  the  French  nation, 
which  could  hardly  excite  much  furprize,  when 
the  difficulties  and  peculiarity  of  their  lituation 
were  juftly  and  candidly  confidered.  It  mould 
alfo  be  remembered,  that  part  of  the  irregular 
and  indefenfible  ads  which  have  happened  in 
France,  may  reafonably  be  attributed  to  thofe 
evil  difpofitions  in  the  lower  order  of  the  people, 
which  are  the  natural  refult  of  a  defpotic  go- 
vernment. When  a  regular  fyflem  of  free  go- 
vernment has  been  longer  eftablifhed,  when  the 
people  have  been  accuftomed  to  the  union  of 
liberty  and  law,  their  conduct  will  become  le& 
cenfurable.  A  tyrannical  form  of  government 
naturally  produces  cruelty  of  difpofition ;  and 
men  muft  have  been  feme  time  in  the  habit  of 
enjoying  freedom,  before  they  can  either  ex- 
perience or  exhibit  all  its  advantages.  But  as 
to  the  late  afTociations  in  England,  I  am  appre* 
henlive,  that  they  have.contributed  much  more, 
than  the  people  are  aware,  to  the  commence- 
ment of  hoftilities  with  France.  If  thefe  afTo- 
ciations bad  a  tendency  to  encourage  the  miniftry 
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to  involve  the  nation  in  a  war,  to  which  before 
they  might  be  too  much  inclined,  but  concern- 
ing which  they  might  be  irrefolute,  from  their 
doubts  refpecting  the  temper  of  the  people,  they 
may  then  juftly  be  confidered  as  very  ferious 
evils.  For  I  know  of  nothing  that  is  fo  likely 
to  be  fatal  to  the  welfare  and  profperity  of 
this  country,  and  to  the  fecurity  of  the  prefent 
eitablifhment,  as  a  war  with  the  French  nation. 

Mr.  Grantley. — It  is  certain,  that  war 
xnuft  greatly  contribute  to  increafe  our  taxes, 
and  to  lefTen  our  trade,  and  may  eventually  be 
productive  of  great  national  calamity. 

Mr.  Mordaunt. — Many  men  of  large  pro- 
perty feemed  very  ready  to  join  in  the  afTocia- 
tions.  But  I  do  not  think,  that  their  conduct 
has  at  all  contributed  to  increafe  the  fecuritv,  or 
the  value  of  their  property.  As  to  thofe  perfons, 
whofe  property  is  chiefly  lodged  in  the  funds, 
they  could  hardly  have  adopted  any  meafure  more 
pernicious,  than  that  of  fupporting  anyadminif- 
tration,  which  mould  be  inclined  to  involve  the 
nation  in  an  unneceflary  war.  Such  an  event 
mull:  have  a  natural  tendency  to  lower  the  funds, 
though  this   may  not  be  its  immediate  effect. 
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The  prefent  critical  flate  of  Holland,  and  of 
other  parts  of  Europe,  may  have  occafioned 
foreigners  to  depofit  large  fums  in  our  funds, 
which  would,  for  fome  time  at  leafr,  prevent 
that  diminution  in  their  value,  which  was  other- 
wife  to  be  expected.  But  the  prefent  ftate  of 
things  cannot  laft  long ;  and  no  men  will  pro- 
bably be  greater  fufferers  by  a  war  than  the  flock- 
holders. 

Mr.  Grant  ley. — There  teems  much  teafon 
in  what  you  have  advanced.  I  have  myfelf  con- 
fiderable  property  in  the  funds  j  and,  if  I  had 
before  viewed  the  matter  in  this  light,  I  mould 
not  have  been  quite  fo  ready  to  joia  ki  the  aflb. 
ciations. 

Mr.  Mor daunt. — A  war  with  a  nation 
confifting  of  twenty-five  millions  of  people,  and 
that  nation  contending  for  its  liberties,  is  cer- 
tainly a  bufinefs  of  a  very  ferious  nature ;  and, 
however  it  may  terminate,  it  is  a  war  in  which 
no  honour  can  be  obtained  on  the  part  of  Great 
Britain.  I  feel  for  the  honour,  as  well  as  for 
the  intereft  of  my  country ;  and,  therefore,  it 
gives  me  deep  concern,  whenever  I  fee  it  at  once 
injured  and  difgraced.     What  the  confequences 
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may  be  of  a  war  with  France,  no  man  can  with 
certainty  predict.  But  that  great  prefent  evils 
mull  be  the  refult,  cannot  be  queftioned  with 
the  leaft  appearance  of  reafon.  Superficial  and 
uninformed  men,  little  acquainted  with  the 
hiftory  of  nations  and  of  wars,  may  be  much 
elated  at  a  few  advantages,  which  may  be 
gained  over  the  French  at  the  commencement  of 
a  war ;  but  thefe  advantages,  if  they  mould  be 
obtained,  may  produce  little  effect  with  refpect 
to  the  final  termination  of  the  war,  and  to  the 
ftate  of  things  when  a  peace  mall  take  place. 
jDefeats  of  the  French  in  Holland,  or  in 
Flanders,  may  not  materially  affect  the  French 
revolution  ;  nor  can  it  with  any  degree  of  reafon 
be  expected,  that  the  antient  government  will 
ever  be  reflored.  Such  an  event  can,  indeed, 
be  wifhed  for  by  no  man,  who  is  not  an  enemy 
to  the  liberty  of  the  human  fpecies  ;  fuch  an 
event  could  be  favourable  only  to  the  eftablifh- 
ment  of  defpotifm  in  Europe.  I  would  afk 
then,  What  honour  will  Great  Britain  derive 
from  a  junction  with  German  defpots  j  and 
whether  the  eradication  of  the  principles  of 
liberty  will  be  a  compenfation  for  the  millions 
that  will  be  expended,  and  for  the  lives  that 
will   be  loll  ?     Are   the  blood  and   treafure  of 
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England  to  be  lavished  in  a  wan;  from  which 
the  people  of  this  country  have  not  the  moft 
remote  profpect  of  the  leaft  poflible  advantage  ? 
Whence  are  we  to  derive  any  compenfation  for 
the  increafe  of  taxes,  the  lofs  of  trade,  and  the 
decay  of  our  manufactures  ?  What  are  the  objects 
of  the  prefent  war,  and  what  will  probably  be 
its  termination  ?  I  would  afk  farther,  Will 
thofe  profufe  declarations  of  loyalty,  which  have 
been  made  by  the  afTociators,  either  le(Ten  the 
public  burthens,  improve  our  conftitution,  or 
eventually  promote  national  profperity,  and 
national  tranquillity  ? 

Mr.  Grantley. —  Sir,  upon  duly  con- 
fidering  all  that  you  have  faid,  I  am  fenfibk, 
that  I  have  entered  into  the  aflbciation,  in  which 
I  have  engaged,  without  fufficiently  confidering 
its  nature,  or  its  confequences ;  and  of  the  evils 
and  dangers  of  the  war,  in  which  we  are  un- 
happily involved,  I  have  now  the  fulleft  con- 
viction. 

Mr.  Mordaunt. — I  am  glad,  Sir,  that  you 
are  convinced  you  have  been  in  the  wrong;  and 
I  honour  you  for  the  candour  of  your  acknow- 
ledgement.  Many  others  will  foon  be  convinced 
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of  their  error.  They  will  be  inftructed  by 
reflection,  and  by  the  progrefs  of  events.  The 
people  of  this  country  have  been  under  a  tem- 
porary delufion.  But  the  delufion  cannot  laft 
long.  The  nation  will  recover  its  antiertt 
energies.  The  people  will  remember,  that  the 
princes  of  the  houfe  of  Stuart  were  expelled  this 
'country,  and  defervedly  expelled,  becaufe  Eng- 
lishmen would  net  fubmit  to  a  tyrannical  ad- 
miniirration.  They  will  remember,  that  the 
princes  of  the  houfe  of  Hanover  were  raifed  to 
the  throne  of  Great  Britain,  in  order  to  confirm 
and  eftablim  the  rights  of  the  people :  and  they 
will  refolve  to  maintain,  at   whatever  hazard, 

the  FREEDOM  OF  CON  VERSATiON,  theFREEDOM 

of  debate,  and  the  FREEDOM  OF  the  press. 


FINIS. 


